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PACIFIC AND ASIATIC DOCTRINES AKIN TO THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 

EABLY AMERICAN INTEREST IN ASIA 

The late Professor Edward Bourne, of Yale, used to say that the 
Philippine Islands were attached to the Spanish West Indies till after 
1823, and therefore it ought to be presumed that Monroe intended his 
doctrine to apply to that Asiatic archipelago. The quip leads the mind 
to the important fact that the relations of the Pacific Coast of America, 
the Pacific Ocean, and the nations of Asia, are all bound together. The 
first Asiatic trade went from Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, and other 
Atlantic ports via the Northwest Coast to China. The relation of the 
original Monroe Doctrine to Oregon is familiar to all students of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is curious that the objection to "colonization" 
which was intended to block the way of Russia, has been applied almost 
entirely to the West Indies and the eastern coast of North and South 
America. The clause in Monroe's declaration had little to do with the 
process by which the United States came to have a Pacific front. 

The three-cornered trade with a cargo of trinkets to the Northwest 
Coast, a cargo of furs to China, and a cargo of tea and silk and other 
Oriental products, and some hard dollars, died down as furs grew less 
abundant, but in the palmy days, on the clipper ships there was a big 
trade "around the Horn" to China and India, and the great islands off 
the southern coast of Asia. Quite a different trade was that of the whal- 
ing ships, which soon swarmed into the Pacific. The national service 
of the whalers was to put in at the Sandwich Islands and give their 
crews a little experience of society in the South Seas. They were fol- 
lowed by the missionaries, and the missionaries are chiefly responsible 
for the transition from the native kingdom of the Sandwich Islands to 
the present territory of Hawaii, as a part of the United States. 

China was first reached by the ship Empress of China, in 1784, and the 
United States shared with other nations the scanty privileges of the 
port of Canton, till the British smashed a way for their opium trade in 
802 
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1842. The United States went up through the breach thus made, and, 
in 1844, secured a commercial treaty. Our diplomatic influence in China 
was for many years trifling, except that Anson Burlingame, when re- 
called by his own government, was taken up by the Chinese as their 
representative and negotiated the treaty of 1868. 

Our entry into Japan has a curious connection with the proceedings 
in China. It was a happen-so that among several nations who were 
trying to get into communication with Japan, the United States should 
have won the prize. We now know that Perry and his fleet would have 
gone home unsuccessful but that a shrewd Japanese statesman called 
the attention of his court to the things that happened to China when 
that Power refused to negotiate. Nevertheless, the conditions of the 
treaty of 1854 have pleased the dramatic instincts of both nations; 
and ministers, missionaries, and advisers from the United States have 
had an honorable part in the development of Japan. 

THE MONROVOID DOCTRINE ON HAWAII (1842-1849) 

Edgington, in his book on the Monroe Doctrine, repeatedly takes 
our government to task for not applying the Monroe Doctrine to the 
Pacific Islands. Not a single responsible official utterance can be found 
to show that any President or Secretary of State has ever tried to stretch 
the term Monroe Doctrine over that far distant area, which in Monroe's 
time was little known, little visited, little prized, and had little relation 
with Europe. Nevertheless, for many years the United States took a 
position with reference to Hawaii, which much resembles the Monroe 
Doctrine. In December, 1842, Secretary Webster made the following 
communication to commissioners who had appeared in Washington, 
asking for the recognition of the Hawaiian kingdom — 

The United States . . . are more interested in the fate of the is- 
lands and of their government than any other nation can be; and this con- 
sideration induces the President to be quite willing to declare, as the sense 
of the Government of the United States, that the Government of the 
Sandwich Islands ought to be respected; that no Power ought either to 
take possession of the islands as a conquest, or for the purpose of coloni- 
zation; and that no Power ought to seek for any undue control over the 
existing government, or any exclusive privileges or preferences with it in 
matters of commerce. 
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These principles were restated in a special message to Congress by 
President Tyler — 

Considering therefore, that the United States possesses so large a 
share of the intercourse with those islands, it is deemed not unfit to 
make the declaration that their government seeks, nevertheless, no 
peculiar advantages, no exclusive control, over the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, but is content with its independent existence and anxiously 
wishes for its security and prosperity. Its forbearance in this respect, 
under the circumstances of the very large intercourse of their citizens with 
the islands, would justify this government, should events hereafter arise 
to require it, in making a decided remonstrance against the adoption of 
an opposite policy by any other Power. 

Foster, Secretary of State under Benjamin Harrison, says of this 
declaration "The position assumed was in effect a virtual protectorate 
on the part of the United States." The next year the captain of a 
British ship of war engaged in a controversy with the monarchy and 
ran up the British flag, whereupon, believing that the assurances of the 
Secretary of State and President meant something, the King called 
upon the United States to intervene: 

Relying on the magnanimity and firmness of the United States, we 
appeal to the President to interpose the high influence of the United 
States with the Court of England to grant us an impartial hearing and 
procure us justice, to induce Her Britannic Majesty to withdraw from 
the sovereignty of these islands and leave us as we have been, an in- 
dependent government supported in our right. 

The American ship of war Constellation soon appeared in the islands 
and remonstrated; and our minister in London protested; in 1843 Great 
Britain and France, both of whom had some designs on the island, made 
a joint agreement — 

To engage reciprocally to consider the Sandwich Islands as an in- 
dependent state and never to take possession, either directly or under 
the title of protectorate, or under any other form, of any part of the 
territory of which they are composed. 

Meantime, the United States sent a minister to the islands in 1843, 
but he forthwith found difficulty because the ministers of France and 
Great Britain obtained treaties by which subjects of France and Eng- 
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land were not to be tried by a Hawaiian court for a criminal offense. 
This was an application of one of the incidents of extraterritoriality, 
but under American influence the two European Powers withdrew their 
claims to special privileges. 

Trouble arose again in 1849 through a similar pressure upon the island 
by a French naval officer, and Secretary Clayton warned France not to 
interfere: 

The situation of the Sandwich Islands, in respect to our possessions on 
the Pacific and the bonds, commercial and of other descriptions, be- 
tween them and the United States, are such that we could never with 
indifference allow them to pass under the dominion or exclusive control 
of any other Power. We do not ourselves covet sovereignty over them. 
We would be content that they should remain under their present rulers. 

HAWAII IN THE UNITED STATES (1850-1915) 

The controversy led to an outright proposition of annexation, made 
to the United States. An official document transferring the sovereignty 
of Hawaii was drawn up in 1851, but Webster, again Secretary of State, 
was very cool to the proposition, and also to the plea that he was bound 
to take care of American citizens in Hawaii. 

You inform us that many American citizens have gone to settle in the 
islands; if so, they have ceased to be American citizens. The Govern- 
ment of the United States must, of course, feel an interest in them not 
extended to foreigners, but by the law of nations they have no right 
further to demand the protection of this government. Whatever aid 
or protection might under any circumstances be given them must be 
given, not as a matter of right on their part, but in consistency with the 
general policy and duty of the government and its relations with friendly 
Powers. 

You will therefore not encourage in them, nor indeed in any others, 
any idea or expectation that the islands will become annexed to the 
United States. 

Further suggestions of annexation met with more favor in the eyes 
of Secretary Marcy, who, in 1853, made the following official statement: 

It has been intimated that Russia takes an interest in the destiny of 
the Sandwich Islands, and even has an eye on them for herself. I do 
not doubt that she would prefer that they should remain as they are 
rather than see them under the control or in the possession of either 
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Great Britain, France, or the United States, but it is scarcely probable 
that she would actively interfere in the matter. 

Secretary Marcy laid down a principle which would apply the main 
restrictions of the Monroe Doctrine to the Pacific Ocean: 

I do not think the present Hawaiian Government can long remain in 
the hands of the present rulers or under the control of native inhabitants 
of these islands, and both England and France are apprised of our deter- 
mination not to allow them to be owned by or to fall under the protec- 
tion of these powers or of any other European nation. 

It seems to be inevitable that they must come under the control of 
this Government, and it would be but reasonable and fair that these 
powers should acquiesce in such a disposition of them, provided the 
transference was effected by fair means. . . . This Government will 
receive the transfer of the sovereignty of the Sandwich Islands with all 
proper provisions relative to the existing rights and interests of the 
people thereof, such as are usual and appropriate to territorial sov- 
ereignty. . . . The United States would not regard with un- 
concern an attempt on the part of any foreign power, and especially any 
European maritime power, to disturb the repose or interfere with the 
security of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Matters progressed to the actual drafting of a treaty, by which the 
Hawaiian Islands were to become a State of the Union; but it was 
never passed on by the United States Senate, and the matter cooled off. 
From that time the United States cultivated friendly relations with 
Hawaii; and American immigrants and their children came to have 
large influence in the kingdom. In 1875, a favorable reciprocity treaty 
was made with the Kingdom of Hawaii, which was thought by many 
people to be intended for the benefit of California sugar kings who 
wanted help in a fight with sugar trusts in the eastern States. In 1893, 
an impulsive minister to Hawaii did his best to bring about annexation 
by calling in marines, but he was disavowed by President Cleveland 
when he came into office, and annexation was postponed until 1898. 
Then Hawaii was annexed by joint resolution, and subsequently made a 
territory. There seems little prospect of statehood for a group of islands, 
in which only about 40,000 out of 200,000 are of the Caucasian race, of 
which 40,000, 24,000 are Portuguese and Spanish. Having been for 
several decades an unacknowledged protectorate, Hawaii has now be- 
come a dependency, which must expect for a very long time to receive 
its conditions and control from Washington. 
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AMERICAN PACIFIC ISLANDS 

The social and political influence of Americans in Hawaii far exceeded 
any influence in the other Pacific groups. The United States Govern- 
ment paid little attention to suggestions that other islands which had 
been first visited by our merchantmen or naval vessels ought to be de- 
clared permanent occupations, until 1898, when several such islands were 
taken up and incorporated into the map. The difficulty with Peru over 
the Lobos guano islands in 1852 arose out of a claim to the discovery of 
the islands by an American citizen in 1823, though they must have been 
known to the Spaniards three centuries earlier. American ships took 
temporary possession of Jarvis and Nantucket islands in the Central 
Pacific, and of the Bird and Necker Islands in the neighborhood of 
Hawaii. In 1853, Commodore Perry suggested that he be authorized 
to take the Lew-Chew or Bonin Islands " under the surveillance of the 
American flag," and he bought a coal depot there. His idea was to make 
this a center of American trading stations and colonies. Great Britain 
also laid claim to the islands, but they were annexed by Japan in 1878. 

The only other foothold of the United States in the Pacific previous 
to 1898 was an undivided share in the Samoan Islands. Inasmuch as 
the Germans and British were firmly seated as traders in those islands 
and the home countries pressed territorial claims, it was not possible 
to apply the idea of a sole protectorate. The United States, therefore, 
by a treaty of 1889, agreed to a triple joint protectorate which worked 
very ill; and, in 1899, there was a territorial division of the islands, in 
which the United States took unquestioned title to Tutuila, with its 
splendid port of Pago-Pago, and five small islands near by. The group 
is governed by the President and the Navy Department, and there seems 
no prospect that it will ever come into even the territorial condition. 

AMERICAN PROTECTORATE OF LIBERIA 

Far away from the Pacific and Asia is the little country of Liberia, 
which is the only portion of Africa in which the United States has a direct 
interest. In an area of 40,000 square miles live perhaps 2,000,000 people, 
of whom about 12,000 are descendants of immigrants from the United 
States, and about 40,000 more are partly civilized and Christianized. 
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The Republic of Liberia goes back to settlements made by the American 
Colonization Society for negroes returned to Africa. Various little 
plantations were combined into one community in 1837; and in 1847 
Liberia declared itself sovereign and independent. In 1862 the United 
States formally recognized the nation and exchanged ministers; and in 
1884 Secretary Frelinghuysen said of it: 

Although at no time a colony of this government, it began its career 
among the family of independent states as an off-shoot of this country, 
and as such is entitled to the sympathy and, when practicable, the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the United States ... a relationship 
of quasi-parentage. 

December, 1886, President Cleveland said of it: 

It can not be forgotten that this distant community is an offshoot of 
our own system, owing its origin to the associated benevolence of Amer- 
ican citizens, whose praiseworthy efforts to create a nucleus of civiliza- 
tion in the Dark Continent have commanded respect and sympathy 
everywhere, especially in this country. Although a formal protectorate 
over Liberia is contrary to our traditional policy, the moral right and 
duty of the United States to assist in all proper ways in the maintenance 
of its integrity is obvious, and has been consistently announced during 
nearly half a century. 

This situation, which has never been officially recognized by the 
United States or other countries, puts Liberia for the time being out of 
the hurly-burly of African territorial struggles, and it may develop into 
a regular colony of the United States. The only direct bearing of Liberia 
on the Monroe Doctrine is that it is one of several indications that the 
United States cannot in the nature of things, keep out of the eastern 
sphere of human affairs. 

AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA 

The interest of the United States in Asia was first of all commercial, 
then religious, and much later territorial. In 1831 an American ship 
was sent out to bombard the pirate town of Quallah Battoo. Four naval 
expeditions were sent to Japan before Perry was successful. American 
forces were four times landed in China between 1854 and 1859 to protect 
life and property; and again in 1900. None of these expeditions and 
landings were based upon an acknowledged theory of the relation of the 
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United States to Asia. In China and Japan, when those countries were 
first opened to foreigners, the idea of inferior nations was practically 
applied by the system of extraterritoriality. Since the laws, customs, 
and courts of those countries were not adjusted to Western ways, both 
the Asiatic and external governments were led to believe that foreigners 
should live in a restricted area and should provide courts for their own 
affairs and offenses. 

When Japan modernized itself, building up a representative govern- 
ment, skilled courts, and codes of laws, the system grew irksome and 
the United States led in a movement to give up the privilege in 1899. 
This amounts to a frank admission that Japan is a full nation in the 
Western sense, not subject to any limitations or deductions. In China 
the system of extraterritoriality still prevails except that foreigners are 
no longer confined to certain "concessions" for residence. In those con- 
cessions Chinese subjects are taken out of the jurisdiction of their own 
magistrates upon certain questions and are triable in "mixed courts," in 
which a foreign consul or his representative has the deciding voice. 

In most of the rest of Asia, the United States deals with colonies whose 
affairs are decided by European governments. In Siam there has been 
a strong American influence, because two successive advisers to the King 
of Siam, Dr. Strobel and Professor Westengard, have had such influence 
that they have jocularly been called "American Kings of Siam." The 
late Mr. Dennison was for many years the trusted counsellor of Japan 
in diplomatic affairs, and John W. Foster was so highly regarded by 
China that in 1895 they brought him over to be the associate with Li 
Hung Chang in negotiating peace with Japan. 

In general, the influence of American diplomats, statesmen, and mis- 
sionaries has been one of friendship, both with China and Japan. This 
is creditable to the three nations concerned, and is greatly aided by the 
fact that there seems to be no territory or point of vantage which is 
desired by Japan or China on one side, and by the United States on the 
other side. The Japanese were disturbed about the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, in which 80,000 Japanese have their homes, but that 
is an accomplished fact. Controversies between Oriental countries and 
the United States have of late years principally concerned immigration 
and citizenship, which have little connection with territorial questions. 
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PROTECTION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Ever since the ratification of the treaty of annexation in 1899 the 
Philippines have been an indisputable part of the American empire, 
for, by the insular decisions of 1900, the Supreme Court affirmed that 
they were no longer foreign territory; but, till Congress should act, they 
would not come within the customs boundary or the sphere of general 
acts of Congress. The possession of territory only six hundred miles from 
Hong Kong and centrally situated for Pacific trade puts the United 
States in the category of external nations which own colonies in 
Asia. 

From the first there was a strong protest in the United States against 
annexation and then against permanent holding as a dependency. As a 
possession, the Philippines are entitled to defense by their over-country. 
Should the plans for an independent republic be successful, the new 
government will either be actually independent, or will be fastened 
down by obligations like those laid upon Cuba. While the Filipinos 
feel perfectly competent to navigate for themselves in the stormy 
political seas of the Western Pacific, it is plain that they have neither 
numbers, means, unity, nor training sufficient to defend themselves 
against the European colonizing Powers, or Japan, or China. 

To hold the people against their will as a dependent part of the Union 
is contrary to American principles of government; to set them afloat as 
an independent nation would be to invite war and conquest. To give 
them independence while requiring that their defense and foreign policy 
be regulated by the United States, would leave them protectorates. To 
cover them the United States would be obliged to extend to the Pacific 
the principle which in America is called the American Doctrine. Foreign 
Powers are to be warned off that section of the ocean. The United 
States is to guarantee the archipelago protection from invasion and from 
interference with its government. This is "colonization" and "political 
system" over again. 

President Taft, earlier Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, 
looked forward to ultimate independence. President Wilson comes 
nearer the main issue, though he does not solve the critical question 
whether the United States is really to allow the Filipinos to work out 
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their own destiny. Soon after he became President he expressed his 
mind on the question of independence as follows: 

Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines are ours, indeed, but not ours to 
do what we please with. Such territories, once regarded as mere posses- 
sions, are no longer to be selfishly exploited; they are part of the domain 
of public conscience and of serviceable and enlightened statesmanship. 
We must administer them for the people who live in them and with the 
same sense of responsibility to them as toward our own people in our 
domestic affairs. No doubt we shall successfully enough bind Porto 
Rico and the Hawaiian Islands to ourselves by ties of justice and interest 
and affection. . . . In the Philippines we must go further. We 
must hold steadily in view their ultimate independence and we must 
move toward the time of that independence as steadily as the way can 
be cleared and the foundations thoughtfully and permanently laid. 

FOUNDATIONS OF AN ASIATIC DOCTRINE 

Wu Ting Fang, then the talented Minister of China to Washington, 
some years ago suggested that — 

The Monroe Doctrine, being the fixed policy of your government, 
the natural logic is that it should be applied to that part of the world 
where this country has possessions. 

There is something in this quip; for though the Monroe Doctrine can 
hardly take passage across the Pacific, the question of the "paramount 
interest" of the United States may well apply. Conditions of Eastern 
Asia to-day much resemble those of South America a century ago: on 
one side a weak and disorganized race; on the other, active and hungry 
European Powers. Instead of a group of small states, there is the one 
great Empire of China, to which the European states have long since 
applied their "political system, controlling its destinies." They have 
chipped off numerous fragments of Chinese territory: Manchuria, part 
of Mongolia, Dalny, Port Arthur, Wei-Hai-Wei, the German colony of 
Tsin-Tau, Hong Kong and Kow Loon across the strait, the French 
possession of Kwang-Chau-Wang. Intervention by single European 
Powers, and commands issued by groups of Powers, have been the long 
experience of the Chinese. 

The country is peopled by one race, and has one set of customs and 
traditions, including that of a unifying empire. The Chinese have been 
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in past history a conquering race. They are a commercial people and 
they possess probably the richest mineral resources in all the world. 
Yet the old Empire and the present Republic are unable to shake off 
the influence of external Powers. In any case, the United States is not 
in a position to terrorize China or any part of Asia. The principal 
reason why Americans are in China and interested in it is either a 
missionary zeal or commercial reasons. Nobody would dream of attach- 
ing China to the American system, or applying to it any form of the 
American Doctrine. 

AMERICAN PRINCIPLE OF THE OPEN DOOR 

It has nevertheless been in the power of the United States to give 
China great and needed aid by proposing a sort of commercial Monroe 
Doctrine for that Empire. In 1898 four ambitious great European 
Powers seized different pieces of Chinese territory, and then they began 
to squabble about their rights in the interior. They seemed to think 
that it was in their power to subdivide China into European colonies 
or at least into "spheres of influence." Russia was to have a free hand 
in the north; England in the Yang-tse Valley, France in the south, and 
so on. The United States, through her occupation of the Philippines, 
was a near neighbor to these schemes, and John Hay was Secretary of 
State. He was the only man in the world who set himself to the prob- 
lem of saving China from disruption without a general war. In 1899, he 
drew up and sent to all the powers concerned a circular upon Chinese 
trade to which the term "Open Door" has ever since been applied. 

First. The recognition that no power will in any way interfere with any 
treaty port or any vested interest within any leased territory or within 
any so-called "sphere of interest" it may have in China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply 
to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are within said 
"sphere of interest. . . . 

Third. That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality frequenting any port in such "sphere" than shall be levied 
on vessels of its own nationality, and no higher railroad charges over 
lines built, controlled, or operated within its "sphere." 

This despatch so completely met the situation that it was accepted 
with brief delay by all the Powers concerned, including Germany. Hay's 
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point is very simple: no nation is to be allowed to come in and, on the 
plea of possessing "a sphere of influence," disturb the established trade 
with China, in which all nations have a right to share. It expresses the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, in what is substantially a protest against 
colonization by European Powers, and also against the introduction of a 
commercial system which comes perilously near being a "political 
system." 

No one knows what will be the effect of the present European war 
upon China. For many years the ambassadors from Europe have been 
a check upon each other, each watching sharply to see that his neighbor 
gets no more in the way of concessions and opportunities than his own 
countrymen. On the other hand, the European Powers have long stood 
by each other in Oriental relations. They were able to engineer even 
so complicated a situation as the joint expedition to Pekin in 1900. It 
looks as though that concert was broken up, so that China must hence- 
forth deal single-handed with her most powerful immediate neighbors, 
Russia and Japan. 

DUAL UNDERSTANDING WITH JAPAN (1908) 

The war of 1904-1905 left Japan in Manchuria alongside China and 
it became evident that the Japanese were laying the foundations for 
control of the railroads which were feeders of the Chinese system, and 
for a special influence on internal trade. Secretary Root in conference 
with President Roosevelt decided to keep up the general method pur- 
sued in the Open Door despatches. Under date of November 30, 1908, 
he negotiated with Japan a note which was never submitted for ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, in the following terms: 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and 
peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in 
the region above mentioned and to the defense of the principle of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interests of 
all Powers in China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal 
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the independence and integrity of China and the principle of equal op- 
portunity for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above de- 
scribed or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it re- 
mains for the two Governments to communicate with each other in 
order to arrive at an understanding as to what measures they may con- 
sider it useful to take. 

The form and purpose of this note are almost without parallel in 
American diplomacy. It assumes a special interest in China on this 
side of the water; it accepts a partnership with Japan; it includes a 
promise that neither Power will take action in China without consulting 
the other. In some ways it resembles the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, in 
that the two Powers concerned assert their special fitness to adjust a 
serious question together. 

In the next administration Secretary Knox tried his hand on the 
Chinese question. In 1909-1910 he sent a note protesting against the 
situation of Russia and Japan in Manchuria and suggested a course of 
action which he thought would remedy the trouble, but no attention was 
paid to this recommendation, of which the essential passages are as 
follows: 

The Government of the United States asks His Britannic Majesty's 
Government to give their consideration to the following alternative and 
more comprehensive projects: First, perhaps the most effective way to 
preserve the undisturbed enjoyment by China of all political rights in 
Manchuria and to promote the development of those Provinces under a 
practical application of the policy of the open door and equal commercial 
opportunity would be to bring the Manchurian highways, the railroads, 
under an economic, scientific, and impartial administration by some 
plan vesting in China the ownership of the railroads through funds fur- 
nished for that purpose by the interested Powers willing to partici- 
pate. . . . 

The plan should provide that nationals of the participating Powers 
should supervise the railroad system during the term of the loan and 
the governments concerned should enjoy for such period the usual 
preferences for their nationals and materials upon an equitable basis 
inter se. The execution of such a plan would naturally require the co- 
operation of China and of Japan and Russia, as well as that of Great 
Britain and the United States. The advantages of such a plan to Japan 
and to Russia are obvious. Both those powers desiring in good faith to 
protect the policy of the open door and equal opportunity in Manchuria 
and wishing to assure to China unimpaired sovereignty, might well be 
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expected to welcome an opportunity to shift the separate duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and expenses they have undertaken in the protection of 
their respective commercial and other interests, for impartial assump- 
tion by the combined powers, including themselves, in proportion to 
their interests. The principle involved in the foregoing suggestions 
finds support in the additional reasons that the consummation of such a 
plan would create such a community of substantial interest in China 
as would facilitate a cooperation calculated to simplify the problems of 
fiscal and monetary reforms now receiving such earnest attention by 
the Imperial Chinese Government. 

JAPANESE TESTS OP THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE 

Though the American Doctrine does not reach to Asia, it is quite 
possible for Asia to reach to America. It is fortunate for the United 
States that China has been in no position to back up claims for the 
reception and citizenship of her subjects in the United States; for what 
threatened thirty years ago to be a crisis has been removed by the simple 
stoppage of the immigration of laborers, without interrupting the friend- 
ship of the two nations. Japan enters much more deeply into American 
questions, having a great military and naval power, carrying on trans- 
Pacific commerce in Japanese ships, possessing an active population, 
thousands of whom would like to settle in the United States. 

Down to the successful war of Japan against Russia, nobody thought 
of the Japanese in connection with the American Doctrine. Their 
victory, or at least equality, in that struggle caused Japan to be accepted 
as one of the world's great Powers. If the Japanese at any time should 
cherish designs upon American territory similar to those of the Holy 
Alliance in 1823, there would be a time and place for evolving a new 
doctrine, parallel in scope with the original Monroe Doctrine. 

On this side of the Pacific, the Japanese have learned that the United 
States may not precisely apply the Monroe Doctrine to them, but does 
apply exactly the same basal principle. The great objection to allowing 
Japanese laborers to come to the United States is that they might found 
what would practically be a Japanese colony. The people of the Pacific 
Coast believe that the Japanese Government, if need arose, would call 
upon such Japanese settlement to stand by their Empire; exactly as 
Germany may sometime ask the Germans in Rio Grande do Sul to stand 
by their original land. 
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The Magdalena Bay episode of 1912 raised a more direct issue. Of 
course the assurance of the Japanese Government must be accepted, 
that no territory had been acquired at Magdalena Bay by any Japanese 
with or without the consent of Mexico. Nevertheless, the belief remains 
that if nothing had been said about the matter, if the United States 
had gone on her way without remonstrance, the Japanese Government 
would soon have been in possession of a coaling station on the Mexican 
coast. The United States stands firm against any right of the Japanese 
to plant a station on the west coast of Mexico, and at the same time is 
trying to get islands lying off the coast of Central America, for a like 
purpose. A Japanese station in America cannot be allowed; but we 
hold the large group of the Philippines, with its 8,000,000 people, just 
off the Asiatic coast, and near neighbor to Japan. 

The opposition of the United States to any Japanese territorial hold 
anywhere on the eastern side of the Pacific may not be logical, but it is 
firm, and has its basis in the interests of this country. Japan is nearer 
to western Alaska than is the State of Washington. Japan is but a few 
hours' sail from the Philippines, and a few days' sail from the coast of 
California. That nearness and the military and naval power of Japan 
make it necessary for the United States to apply to Asiatic influence in 
America the same principle that she maintains with regard to European 
interests. So far as the Monroe Doctrine has force and meaning and 
reason, it is as good against Asia as against Europe. The time may come 
when it will be asserted against Australia. The true American Doctrine 
is directed, not against this or that Power, but against a state of foreign 
mind, unfavorable to the interests of the United States in America. 

JAPAN'S MONROE DOCTRINE FOR ASIA 

The effect of the joint note was tesfed when the war broke out in 1914, 
and Japan as one of the western Allies prepared to besiege Tsin-Tau. 
Official notice was given to the United States Government that it was 
the intention of Japan to return that province to China. After its cap- 
ture, no steps were taken in that direction and the world was soon in- 
formed that the Japanese were pushing upon the Chinese a treaty which 
would give them a specially privileged position in China. The Japanese 
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were to have extensive rights of trade, the ownership and management 
of certain mines, and railroads, and positions as "controlling advisers" 
in police and financial departments. The Japanese by a whimsical sit- 
uation have long been Europeans in China; that is, they are entitled to 
the privileges of extraterritoriality, and they have pushed those privileges 
far. The recent demands, many of which have been embodied in a 
treaty, seem intended to put Japan in about the same position toward 
China, as that in which the United States is placed with regard to Cuba. 
If the treaty holds, henceforth nothing serious can be done by the 
Chinese Government without the good will, if not the formal approval, 
of Japan. 

Considering that Japan has 53,000,000 people, besides Korea and 
Formosa, and China has between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000, the re- 
sponsibility assumed by Japan is portentous. Japan is claiming in the 
whole of the Middle Kingdom a "sphere of influence" far wider than 
was expected by the great Powers, when disturbed by the Open Door 
despatch of 1899. Japan's preferences in trade seem likely to destroy 
that equality which was the basis of Hay's theory. Japan is laying up a 
legacy of distrust and hatred which may take the place of the fear and 
fury often felt by Chinese toward Europeans. It remains to be seen 
whether, when the war is over, Europe will accept this dictum, or will 
be in a situation effectively to protest. 

Nothing in the future can be more certain than that Japan henceforth 
will stand against all countries as the leader of the Asiatic spirit and the 
defender of Asiatic empire in eastern Asia, — exactly as the United States 
feels herself the champion of true Americanism in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Perhaps it is fortunate for all the western Powers that China 
and Japan have shown that they will not pool their issues, and go for- 
ward hand in hand as the dual great Power of eastern Asia. Like Latin 
America, Asia is deprived of the influence in the world which its numbers 
and civilization would permit; it suffers from the same inability of men 
of kindred race to act together. 

Albert Bushneld Hart. 



